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double boards are known as 'split boards', probably
because in the first place boards were actually split to
receive the tape slips. Time is saved by cutting the
edges with the guillotine, by squaring the boards on the
board cutter, and by backing on the backing machine.
The backing machine, in which a steel roller forces the
sections over to form a groove, can be made to do the
work reasonably well if care is taken not to break the
sewing thread or slips. There is a more complicated
machine that rounds and backs a book in one operation,
that is used extensively for publishers' work.

Some library binders contend that if sound leather,
attached directly to the backs of the sections, is used
with sewn-on linen-jointed end-papers, there is no
necessity for tape slips. No doubt a tight leather
back and sewn and strengthened end-papers do form
a fairly strong connexion between the book and the
boards for a small book. The adequacy of this con-
nexion can only be tested by time, and if there is any
saving in cost by omitting the slips the method is worth
trying. As I mentioned in an earlier chapter, many
Bibles and prayer-books are bound in this way, and
seem to be fairly satisfactory. With a hollow back slips
are, I consider, absolutely necessary to ensure adequate
strength in the connexion between the book and the
boards.

In library binding a small space is left between the
back edge of the board and the groove made by the
backing. This forms what is known as a French joint
(see Fig. 14), and by spreading the bend of the leather
in the joint over a comparatively large area allows the
use of thicker leather than could be used if the boards
were attached without the intervening space.

When a large number of identical books have to be
bound at one time, as in publishers' binding, they are